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7 v -7 what s empowerment? 

feeling confident in yourself, your abilities, your intellect, and who you choose to 

be. claiming your life and its path, and not falling prey to mainstream judgments 

about yourself or others, and trusting your own instincts and thoughts, feeling 

confident in your ability to make good judgments, making your own decisions, 

W£V\cWi. wo rJlfreSr. toifh and feeling good about it! 
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-) what’s your sexuahty? 

it’s how you perceive yourself in a sexual sense, sexuality includes a lot of 
different elements, which are mapped out for you below, the model that i’ve 
chosen to structure this zine splits sexuality into five categories that make it up. 
each aspect is like a chapter of the zine, the structure for this exploration, (please 
note: i know that some of them can go under other headings; don t let the 
grouping influence your responses to the questions, this is more about your 
exploration than my convenience/organizational style.) 




this zine is anti-copyright, that means: make copies for your friends! it’s meant 
to be written in, drawn on, exchanged, shared, etc. feel free to write and/or draw 
all over it (though you might need a composition notebook for all your 
reactions)! if you think someone else could use a copy, get in touch and we can 
work something out. if you have suggestions, feedback, etc— let us know, this 
■me, like the subject matter, is a process. 



5 Components of sotUaWy 


this is best mapped out as a venn diagram, because there’s a lot of overlap, this is 
based on a teaching tool developed by advocates for youth, a group out of 
Washington, d.c. that does peer education and outreach about sexuality, these are 
in no particular order: 

Sensuality 

awareness of, acceptance of and comfort with your body; psychological and 
physiological enjoyment of your body and the bodies of others, this includes 
self-awareness, the ability to be comfortable in your own skin, self-esteem, 
confidence, and a positive body image. 

Intimacy 

ability and need to experience emotional closeness with another person and have 
it returned, intimacy is also explored in a sexual sense, emotional intimacy is 
something you have with a trusted friend or confidant- someone you share 
secrets or personal information with, sexual intimacy is physical and/or 
emotional closeness with partners, but it doesn’t require sexual intercourse (for 
example, you can be intimate in a sexual way by verbally sharing fantasies), 
caring about someone, loving/liking someone, taking risks, and being able to feel 
vulnerable with another person are part of intimacy. 

Sexual Identity 

a sense of who you are sexually, including gender identity and how you express 
that, what sorts of sexual practices you’re interested in, etc. this category can 
include tendencies towards certain kinds of sex or partners, being in touch with 
particular gender roles or expectations, and how you deal with those. 

Sexual Health & Reproduction 

knowing how your parts work, including the care and maintenance of sexual 
and/or reproductive organs, attitudes and behaviors related to having or raising 
children, and the possible health consequences of sexual activity. 

Sexualization . 

the use of sexuality to influence someone (positively or negatively), this includes 
things like seduction, harassment, sexual abuse, and flirtation, and how those 
things affect us (as transmitters and recievers). 
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when dealing with issues of sex and/or sexuality, there has been a trend towards 
accountability in terms of how people choose to behave in sexual situations, this 
seems like common sense, but assuming accountability for your actions is 
essential, you’re responsible for everything that you do. your actions affect 
others (positively and/or negatively), you’re not responsible for someone’s 
reactions to your actions per se, but it’s good to be aware that you can be held 
accountable if you do something that is traumatic or harmful to a partner, the best 
way to assume responsibility for your actions is from the beginning of an 
interaction to the end- not after the fact. 

being accountable includes being sure to get consent the whole way through an 
encounter with someone, asking if you can do stuff before you do it is really 
important! it can be sexy, it can be fun. you don’t have to fill out a questionnaire 
before you make out and then keep checking it the whole time to see if you can 
do such-and-such a thing— just ask. if the answer is no, it’s no. if there’s no 
answer to a question, assume that the answer is no, and don’t take it personally, 
don’t EVER assume it’s okay to do something if you don’t get consent! 

being a responsible partner also includes being empowered to speak up about 
things you like or dislike when you’re getting into a sexy situation with someone 
else, if a partner wants to do something you’re not into, be sure to let them 
know! a common excuse for people who end up accused of crossing boundaries 
is “they never said it wasn ‘t okay.” we know this isn’t a real excuse, but it’s a 
commonly used one nonetheless, and it’s designed to shame the other person, 
don’t fall for it- and, if possible, don’t even let it get to that point. 

part of being responsible is asserting yourself, and making sure you communicate 
your needs, desires, and boundaries, the other part is being receptive and 
respectful of others’ needs, desires, and boundaries. 

if someone does something inappropriate and hasn’t asked you if it’s okay, that 
constitutes a violation of your boundaries, this is an (unfortunately) common 
problem, and can have lasting effects on your life, rather than thinking of 
yourself as the victim of a crime, try to foster a self-image that isn’t “damaged;” 
you’re a survivor, there are lots of things you can do to get support, the 
resources page has a list of zines and books that can help, don’t blame yourself if 
someone didn’t ask you before they did something you didn’t want to do — they 
need to know they did something inappropriate. 


In the book Human Sexuality in a World of Diversity , human sexuality is defined j 
as “how people experience the erotic and express themselves as sexual beings. 
Having a sexual sense of yourself is natural to everyone, including those who 
choose not to engage in sexual activities with others. If you choose to be 
celibate, or consider yourself nonsexual, that is still your sexual identity and 
sexuality, and you should own it. Sexuality is about a LOT more than just sex, 
as we demonstrated above. Remember that what sexuality means to you is 
probably different than what it means to your best friends, parents, and other 
people in your life. That’s one reason why it’s hard to discuss and create space to 
talk about it. That’s part of why this zine exists- to give you space to think 
about your sexuality and what it means to you, so you can share it with others, 
should you choose to. 

This is a sex-positive zine, meaning that it encourages sexual expression and 
exploration. Be safe, get consent, and educate yourself! 
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What are some ways that you have y^hiTyom^ 

you fhefjudged or rented by others/society, 


what are some ways that you have embraced your sexuality? (this can include 
things you are comfortable with, ways that you feel like you positively express 
your sexuality to others or yourself, or ways you feel that others have empowered' 
you or made you feel good about your sexuality.) 




can you define your own sexuality? for many, it is in a state of change, until an 
identity is settled on- or being in flux is an okay way to be too. if no thin g else, 
you can look at the statements on this list that i’ve made up. maybe draw a star 
next to things that resonate with you. if you don’t identify with something, think 
about why you don’t, and whether that has to do with other things on the list, this 
can be a good way to figure out where you are. 


i like hugging/cuddling. 

i am comfortable with how i look. 

my body is mine; i have the final say on what i do with it. 

i have friends who support my decisions. 

my political leanings affect my attitude(s) toward my body and sexuality. 

my religious beliefs affect my attitude(s) toward my body and sexuality. 

my culture affects my attitude(s) toward my body and sexuality. 

my personal history affects my sexuality and/or attitudes towards my body. 

mainstream culture tells me what my sexuality should look like. 

the media (magazines, billboards, tv/raovies) sends me messages about my 

sexuality. 

my parents have talked to me about sex and sexuality, 
my parents have talked to me about the sexualities of others, 
my peers/fhends send me messages about my sexuality, 
my peers/ffiends send me messages about the sexualities of others, 
i dress a certain way to express who i am. 
i have strong beliefs about sexual practices, 
i want to know more about how my body works, 
i like talking about my sexuality. 


do any of the above statements apply to you? do you feel limited by any of 

them? why? what would it look like' to not have those forces acting on vou as a 
sexual being? 



Harassment can take many forms. It can be a sleazy person being too forward in 
a bar. It can be someone yelling at you on the street from their car. It can be 
someone-you know making you uncomfortable with comments they’re making 
about you. Nobody deserves harassment, but a lot of us get it from time to time. 
Have you ever been sexually harassed in a workplace, school, in public, or at 
home? 

How do you deal with harassment, if you recieve it? 

Have you ever harassed someone on the street (cat-calling, name-calling, etc). 

Why? . , , 

Remember: what may seem to you as a compliment may be taken as an 

inappropriate comment. Be careful. 


know. 

What does this look like'? 
Is it fun? 


X 

-have you watched or looked at pomography/erotica? 

-have you watched it with friends? lovers? 

-where does your pom come from? is it independently published/distributed? 
-does it influence your ideas about sex? how? 

-did it give you any assumptions about sexuality/bodies? 

-have you ever discussed these assumptions with others? 


Some people have strong opinions about the topic of birth control; which form is 
best, whether or not particular forms have long-term health effects, whether or 
not all forms are ethical (environmentally, personally; some contain animal 
products, hormones from birth control pills have had disastrous effects on fish 
populations from human waste in their environment), etc. Being in touch with 

how you feel about forms of birth control (which can also facilitate safer sex 
depending on your partner) are important. 
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focus ON TH& Posits ea/ 

we all have ideas or attitudes abour ourselves that probably could use some 
work, this isn’t a negative thing— change is good— and reco gniz ing that change 
is possible is really important, it’s easy to get stuck in feedback loops with 
yourself and your ideas about what kind of person you are. it doesn’t matter 
what you look like, what kind of beliefs you have, or how much money you make 
a year; the important thing is to remember that you’re an individual capable of 
the same emotional connections as everyone else. 


by making lists of the aspects that you think are good, and those that need work, 
you’re taking a step to making those things better, or at least being more mindful 
of the things that you see as shortcomings or bad habits, if you think it will help, 
write notes around the house (next to a mirror, in the kitchen, places you go 
everyday) as reminders about the things that you like about yourself (and reasons 
why!). 


Things I Like Abou^Myself Thinpc ru- T 


This probably sounds cheesy, but the most important relationship you’ll ever 
have is with yourself. Working out the issues brought up in this zine, and in your 
life in general, will be a great help to getting more in touch with who you are, 
what you want, and how you can make that happen for yourself. 

Your relationship with yourself encompasses all the elements that a relationship 
would with someone else; it is often overlooked that the sexual relationship with 
oneself is essential to an understanding of what kind of person you are sexually, 
and what you enjoy. Never discount the relationship you have with yourself — 
you know yourself the best; stay in touch. 

There’s a really unrealistic and unfair expectation put on us by society that we 
have to have a partner to be sexually fulfilled, and that’s not true. Partners can be 
interesting, add some new elements to the mix, but honestly to be a healthy 
(sexual) human being, you just need to treat yourself well! 





-what are your physical boundaries? think about where your boundaries are in 
relation to how close you are to someone, if you’re in an empty bus, and 
someone you don’t know comes and sits right next to you, does it seem “weird” 
or make you uncomfortable? if it’s a friend, do you have the same reaction? 
-how do these boundaries reflect social norms? 

-if someone you don’t know walks next to you on the sidewalk, does this make 
you uncomfortable? do you speed or slow your pace so that you’re no longer 
next to each other? 

-who do you allow to kiss you? a friend? a partner? do these differ? what 
makes them different? 

-what level of knowing someone makes you comfortable to change your 
boundaries with them? is it based on trust, attraction, or other factors? 

-how did you come to know where your boundaries are/ were? have they been 
crossed? have they changed? how? 

-do you have psychological boundaries? these can be situations you don’t want 
to get into because you feel anxious thinking about them, or maybe topics of 
discussion that you don’t like to have brought up. what are they? why do they 
make you uncomfortable? 

-psychological boundaries also vary with who is testing them, if a friend asks 
you a personal question, do you answer? if some random person asks you the 
same question, do you answer? 

-are there questions you don’t want to ask yourself, or are afraid of being asked? 
why? 

-sometimes when a psychological boundary is run into, it’s called a trigger-- a 
thing that makes you uncomfortable, or reminds you of a traumatic or unpleasant 
experience, do certain smells, discussion topics, songs, or other things make you 
uncomfortable? what do you do when faced with them? (this is pretty normal- 
don’t let these rule you! there are lots of things you can do to ground yourself 
when you’re triggered, see “support zine” for a lot of really helpful suggestions, 
if you don’t already have ways of dealing with being triggered.) 

-are there things that you would prefer to feel more comfortable about (for 
instance, talking about using protection)? what would it look like to be 
comfortable with that? 

-have you considered listing your boundaries? are there items on this list that 
you would like to work on? how do you think you could work on those? 
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-What kinds of things do you do in order to maintain your sexual health? 

-Do you know how to do a self-exam? 

-How much do you know about birth control? 

-What about STI’s and how to prevent contracting them/deal with having them? 
-What kinds of measures have you taken to ensure your safety in intimate 
situations? 
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sexual practice can be involved in orientation, too. some people identify as 
“tops” or “bottoms” (language taken from gay mens’ culture), this language also 
crosses over into bdsm culture (bondage/domination & submission/sadism & 
masochism) to refer to the person who is “doing,” and the person who is ‘being 
done to.” it’s important to remember that bdsm practice is guided by principles 
of consent, safety and being risk-aware when engaging in potentially risky 
activities, it is not to be confused with non-consensual intimate partner violence, 
which is characterized by one partner taking over another’s life and often 
maintaining this control with threats, violence, and other means that are designed 
to terrorize the other partner. 



There are a lot of cultures around the world that have more than two widely 
accepted gender identities, and these are often linked closely to spirituality. A 
commonly cited example is the two-spirit, a Native American gender group that 
is usually a person who is biologically opposite of the cultural role they fulfill— 
such as men who are more domestic/feminine and women who are more involved 
in public/masculine life. Two-spirits were often shamans as well, spiritual 
community leaders. 

In India, there are people known as hijras, who are known as “neither man nor 
woman.” They exist outside of the gender binary, and for that reason, they are 
considered to have special ritual knowledge and powers. Usually, they live in 
large family groupings or intentional communities that provide them with a place 
to live and others who all contribute to the group’s well-being. Hijras often dress 
and refer to themselves semantically as feminine, but do not generally attempt to 
“pass” as women; they are comfortable with their alternative status. 

Third/altemative genders exist in many cultures around the world. Why do you 
think ours is different? Do you consider some groups alternate genders that 
aren’t called such? Which groups or individuals come to mind? 



The relationship ideal in our society is marriage. However, it’s not legal for all 
people who are in relationships to have their unions recognized by their local 
governments. There are a few states that now permit legal homosexual unions, 
and some states and businesses allow for “domestic partnerships,” where non- 
married but committed couples may share insurance benefits and such. Beyond 
that, there is no legal recognition for other forms of partnership. What cultural 
norms do these laws reflect? Why do you think this is the case? 



get your imagination working! tbmk about an a now^Lrk 
reading? try it! 



’if you don’t feel comfortable doing this, don’t force yourself, pushing your own 
boundaries and coming out of your ‘comfort zone’ can be really healthy though, 
know what’s good for you— if you’re not in a good place or don’t think you can 
do this activity and see yourself in a positive light, maybe you should wait until 
you feel more comfortable. * 

1 . stand in front of a mirror naked for five minutes, (if being naked makes you 
really uncomfortable, stand in front of a mirror in your underwear or a 
swimsuit.) one fun way to time it: pick a song or two that you like and listen to 
it while doing this exercise! 

2. during this five minutes, try to focus on the positive things about your body, 
remind yourself that you’re beautiful and worthy of love; everyone is. don’t 
compare yourself to anyone else: we’re all different— that’s part of what makes 
each of us so awesome. 

3. if you need more or less time, that’s okay, the only person involved is you, 
and it’s not an endurance test. 

4. write down how you feel when you’re done. 

5. this exercise works best when done repeatedly over time, there’s no set 
schedule, just whenever you feel like it is a good idea, or when you feel 
comfortable doing it, or every Wednesday at 5pm— whatever works for you! 

feeling good about your body is a really important step towards integrating a 
positive body image into your sense of self, and your sexuality, getting used to 
showing your body to yourself will boost your self-confidence whether you’re 
clothed or not! the only standard you can hold yourself to is you. also, 
remember that your outsides are, in part, just a container for your insides, do you 
feel physically healthy? that’s really important, too! — 




picture yourself in revealing clothing, this can range from a tight-fitting shirt to a 
thong- whatever you consider to be “revealing.” how do you feel? (check all 
that apply.) 


_cute _dirty _giggly _embarrassed turned on 
_ashamed _empowered _disempowered _sexy uncomfortable 
_fabulous _attractive _objectified ^ 


The distinctions between “sex” and “gender” are meaningless when put into the 
context of many individuals’ gender identities. Some identify as gender fluid, 
which means oscillating between different gender identities, or taking on 
masculine, feminine, or other characteristics based on their circumstances or 
preference at the time. There has been an attempt to visualize gender as a 
spectrum, with “completely male” at one end and “completely female” on the 
other, and everyone else lumped in between somewhere. However, this doesn’t 
allow movement along the spectrum, and certainly doesn’t allow for third 
genders or folks whose gender identity is undefined, or an exaggeration of 
“completely male” or “completely female.” It still traps everyone within the 
male/female binary. 


what do you think about your reaction? 
are you surprised about how you feel? 

do you think there’s a particular way you ‘should’ feel? why? 

if you can’t guess how you would react, try it! playing dress-up (or dress-down) 

can be a lot of fun. 

this exercise can also be a good starting point to check in with yourself about 
your self-image, and where it intersects with your sexuality, this will likely 
change over time, due to various factors in your life, change is good. 
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In The Body Image Workbook . Thomas Cash describes a lot of “body image 
distortions,” which are how he describes the thinking of people who have hang- 
ups about the way they look. The workbook is full of questions and things to 
think about. There are eight distortions, paraphrased below. Some may remind 
you of a way you think about yourself negatively. Think about ways you can 
change these, or check the book out from a library. 


A zine came out called “The Gender Galaxy” that proposes a new visualization 
of gender: each gender is a “star,” or a point in space in the gender galaxy. These 
points are not necessarily fixed, and everyone has a space to move around in, to 
choose their location, etc. This breaks the range of genders into the third 
dimension, and doesn’t apply importance to any one point on the “chart” as more 
valid than another. There are no benchmarks of “completely female” and 
“completely male.” This nullifies the emphasis on biological sex as a 
determining factor in one’s gender identity- and introduces the notion that sex 
and gender are on the same plane — self-defined, and changeable. 




there are also terms to describe how many partners you may have, “monogamy” 
is the most common cultural image of a relationship- a closed relationship 
involving two people, “polyamory” or “polyfidelity” or “nonmonogamy” are all 
ways to describe open relationships that involve more than two people, 
monogamy and non-monogamy are both commitments, monogamous 
relationships often require work to maintain both partners’ interest in each other, 
and to keep the relationship afloat, non-monogamous relationships require 
constant communication from everyone involved with each other, non- 
monogamy is not the same as cheating, because when one “cheats” they hide 
their partners from each other, in an open relationship, everyone is aware of 
other partners that their partners may have. 


relationship with yourself — which is, after all, the longest and most important 
relationship you’ll ever have. 

what if you’re generally into men, but you sometimes like women? even within 
the three choices above, does “bisexual” define that? “bisexual” is usually 
considered an in-between phase for people, or an exploratory identity that doesn’t 
stick — though this is rather unfair to those who identify as such for their entire 
lives! 

there is a wide variety of other orientations, ranging from “pansexual” (being 
open to love anyone, regardless of gender identity) to “heteroflexible” (primarily 
heterosexual with exceptions), to “queer” (usually meaning that the individual 
chooses to define their orientation for themselves-- this term’s ambiguity is part 
of its appeal), and beyond — just to name a few. 

a lot of sexual orientations are disparaged by mainstream society, one of the 
main reasons why this happens is because most non-heterosexual partnerships 
don’t usually involve marriage or children, the fairy-tale of romance and 
relationships in our culture is “boy meets girl, they get married and have kids, 
and live happily ever after.” 

if a relationship doesn’t match this story, it’s not considered to be of the same 
quality; somehow inferior or a threat to the heterosexual monogamy standard, 
though viewing something so personal as sexual orientation as in opposition to 
another orientation creates an unrealistic adversarial/oppositional idea, working 
towards cooperative acceptance of all orientations is important for culture to 
move forward. 


1. Dichotomous t hinkin g: either/or. “Either I’m beautiful or I’m ugly.” This 
kind of thinking doesn’t allow space for the shades of gray between black and 
white. 

2. Comparing yourself to unrealistic or extreme standards. Having unrealistic 
ideals causes individuals to fixate on inadequacies within themselves, or making 
assumptions that everyone else is “making them look bad” by not having the 
same flaws. 

3. Selective attention. Focusing on an aspect of one’s appearance and 
exaggerating it-- getting stuck on one imperfection and mini mizing all the 
positive qualities about oneself. 

4. Bla min g. Jumping to conclusions about how a disliked attribute caused a 
disappointment or difficulty in life. Scapegoating one’s appearance for problems 
creates a mode of thinking that one’s body creates their social experience for 
them. 

5. Projection. “If I think I look bad, others must think so too.” Projecting a 
personal opinion of oneself onto others, often with negative consequences. 

6. Assumptions about the future. This mode of thinking convinces oneself 
“Until I look perfect, I won’t be happy.” Life and people are unpredictable— one 
can’t rely on their hairstyle or waist size to determine their life’s path. 

7. Self-imposed restrictions. “I can’t do because of my looks.” Negative 

messages intended to restrict activities. This isn’t a reflection of someone’s 
actual capacity to do something, it’s a choice to limit oneself based on 
insecurities. 

8. Emotional reasoning. “Because I feel unattractive, I must be unattractive.” 
Emotional inner dialogue that confuses feelings with facts. This mode of 
thinking can (dangerously) reinforce itself by creating imperfections to feel bad 
about. 




Put simply, “sex” is defined as one’s biology, and “gender” is defined by the 
individual— these may not correlate with mainstream society’s ideas about how 
sex and gender connect. Gender roles (the masculine/feminine binary) are 
prescribed by our culture on the basis of “biological sex”: those people with male 
reproductive organs are defined by doctors as “men,” those with female 
reproductive organs are defined by doctors as “women,” and those bom with 
some combination (intersexed individuals) are often given surgery as newborns 
to designate them with a gender, and are often raised as either male or female, 
depending on the outcome of surgery. Our culture is pretty hung up on this 
dichotomy; those who wish to identify otherwise have to create their own space. 


The way that Cash describes to fix these distortions is to do some “corrective 
thinking.” This involves confronting the assumptions you have about your body 
and thinking positively about yourself. Rationally debunking the assumptions 
that you have about your appearance is the key to overcoming a lot of the body 

image distortions. I highly recommend this book to anyone who identifies 
strongly with any of the above. 
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list or journal about things that you wish you talked about more (with friends, 
family, acquaintances, with yourself), these can relate to your sexuality, 
personality, confidence, self-acceptance journey, emotions, etc. use this list as 
prompts for journal entries, art pieces, or whatever you choose, become more 
comfortable with the ideas on the list, work up to communicating about them. 


a good place to start: what are ways you can make spaces for talking about these 
issues? maybe you should have a coffee date with a friend once or twice a month 
and talk about sexuality and your experiences, it’s really useful to verbalize your 
experiences and pick out patterns from your life, this is also a really useful skill 
when handling situations with partners, if you’ve talked about a subject with a 
trusted friend, it can be easier to verbalize those things with a partner. 




consent is, at its core, permission from someone else for you to do something. 


this can be getting permission to bring up a topic of discussion, or to give a hug, 
or to use their car. consent is also key to having supportive & open 
communication within relationships, consent is a big part of empowering 
ourselves and others- if both parties know what’s going to happen, and they’re 
okay with it, consent has been reached and activities can go from there. 


there are, of course, limits to this model, this is important to remember, just 
because someone says something might be okay, they have the right to change 
their minds if something turns out to not be what they thought it was, or makes 
them uncomfortable, giving consent isn’t a binding contract, it’s an informal 
agreement, especially if it’s an exploratory experience. 

what does consent mean to you? 

do you think it’s important in certain situations more than others? 
how would you like someone else to get your consent before borrowing 
something of yours? before visiting your house? before touching you? 
how do you get consent during sex? is asking “unsexy”? why? how can we 
change that? 

do you think it’s okay to do anything without getting consent first? what/why? 





here’s a list of generic masculine and feminine attributes/characteristics, as 
defined by mainstream culture, put a check next to an item if it applies to you, 
leave it blank if it doesn’t, and maybe circle it if you haven’t thought about it or 
you’re not sure, don’t feel bad if you don’t “match up” completely with your 
preferred/socially imposed gender identity- that is why they’re called 
stereotypes, after all. in fact, expect to have some of each; these traits only 


represent part of the full picture, not the 
limiting a binary can be? ' 


entire spectrum of options. 


see how 


feminine traits: 
high voice 
long hair 

maintains body hair 

absent/fine facial hair 

not physically strong 

accomodating 

enjoys cooking 

interested in having kids 

mechanically inept 

concerned with physical appearance 

wears makeup 

nurturing 

maternal 

prefers romantic comedies 

emotional 

passive 

indec isi ve/ influenced 
financially dependent 
polite 


masculine traits: 
deep voice 
short hair 

less maintenance of body hair 

prominent facial hair 

physically capable/strong 

competitive 

enjoys sports 

doesn’t show weakness 

drinks alcohol 

mechanically adept 

verbally assertive 

prefers action movies 

suppresses emotions 

independent 

aggressive 

decisive 

breadwinner 

wears pants 

wears suits 
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sexual orientation is the term that is often used to sum up “who you are and who 
You like ” the three most common orientations are heterosexual, homosexual 
(gay or lesbian), or bisexual, however, these designations are based on yom 
status as a male or female, this is pretty problematic, due to the folks who don 
fit into the “male” or “female” categories- and also the limiting nature of the 
orientations themselves, it’s also limiting if you only consider yourself m a 


-how do you define gender? 

-do you identify with a given gender, or do you choose to identify with a 
different gender? would you like to make up your own? 

-androgyny is defined as “being of indeterminate sex,” or having a mixture of 
female and male characteristics, does this apply to your appearance? your 
relation to others? your voice, character, mannerisms? 

-do you have a pronoun preference? a lot of people go by “he” or “she,” but 
there are alternatives like “they,” “zie,” and “hir,” to name a few fairly common 
ones, do you think that a choice between two genders is limiting? 

-what influences your gender identity? media? peers? culture? religion? 

-have you considered what it would be like to be another gender? 

-why are there only two “default” genders when there are more than two sexes? 
speaking in purely medical* terms, there are “male,” “female,” and “intersexed” 
individuals recognized by the medical industry, why don’t we have (at least) a 
third gender, or let intersexed folks choose their gender once they’re old enough 
to, rather than assigning them a gender at birth? 

-why do we have gender, anyway? 

*the medical/scientific community has long been known for arbitrarily naming 
genders of intersexed individuals by performing genital assignment surgeries on 
newborns (sometimes without parents’ knowledge or consent, rather than waiting 
and asking the child as they are able to make informed consent on the matter). 
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•textual (history, name, relationships), 

• mythic (archetypes: ie, “the weaker sex,” “strong, silent types”) 

•power dynamic (assertiveness, persistence, aggression) ’ 

V (eVC ! yone is assumed heterosexual until proven otherwise- if 
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• biological (one's assigned gender, chromosomes, honnones). 
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with a friend, partner, or on your own, complete a checklist of all the sexual 
activities you can think of. check them off as “yes” (i would do this), “no” (i 
would not do this), and “maybe” (not now, i’ve never thought of it, i’m not sure 
what it is), you can find these online or you can make up your own. 


some activities you could list might include, but aren’t limited to: 
making out, massage, tickling, masturbation (alone or with a partner), sex using 
toys or fingers, genital sex, oral sex, sharing fantasies, sensation play (ie, 
experiencing different textures or temperatures), “talking dirty,” role-playing etc 





-How can we create safe spaces in our lives? 

-What does it mean to be in a safe space? 

-Where do you feel safest? Why? 

oSr SOme WayS y ° U Can make SUre 11131 1116 s P aces hihabit are safe for 
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here’s an example of a diary page that charts various things and their effects on 
you. you can copy tins page and lay it out into a zine-type thing for y„ 

personal use. this way, you can keep track of what you’re putting into your body 
and what you’re getting out of it! y y ’ 
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why is it that a lot of sexual norms are defined based on one’s gender 
presentation? humans really like to categorize things, and this has manifested 
itself in the deep-rooted expectations of sexuality that our culture has laid out for 
us. unfortunately, a lot of us don’t fit in the (somewhat narrow) roles that we’re 
expected to choose from. 

if someone has sex with multiple partners, they’re often referred to as a slut 
(especially if they’re female); or are considered a prude if they don’t — but there’s 
no healthy middle ground, or a socially acceptable means of exploring sexuality, 
especially before reaching adulthood, it’s a pretty unfair double-standard, 
especially when considering the cultural notion that a male who “gets all the 
girls” is a successful or popular individual, and a male who has no sexual 
partners is considered unsuccessful. 

part of this emphasis comes from religious influences on modem society, and 
other bits come from heteronormativity: the prevailing cultural notion that to be 
heterosexual (and to desire a monogamous marriage as the ultimate goal in love) 
is “natural” or “normal.” this notion is reinforced in nearly every disney film 
ever made, most romantic comedies, and most advertisements (especially in 
magazines aimed at teenage audiences). 


gender expectations are cultural ideas that we, as members of current society, are 
expected to adhere to. these can work in two ways: ways in which we perpetuate 
them (by acting within those limitations) and by reinforcing them (by urging 
others to act within those limitations), consider the following: 

-why are boys made fun of/beaten up/belittled when they cry? 

-do you think girls are considered promiscuous when they dress a certain way? 
-does our culture allow for women who are outspoken, or men who are 
emotional? is this mostly applicable in specific situations? why do you think 
this is so? 

-do you agree with society’s gendered standards for behavior? 

-would you rather have different ones? how would you like to change gender 
expectations? 



